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Abstract 

There are fierce debates over the best way to prepare teachers. Some argue that easing entry into 
teaching is necessary to attract strong candidates, while others argue that investing in high quality 
teacher preparation is the most promising approach. Most agree, however, that we lack a strong 
research basis for understanding how to prepare teachers. This paper is one of the first to estimate 
the effects of features of teachers' preparation on teachers' value-added to student test score 
performance in Math and English Language Arts. Our results indicate variation across preparation 
programs in the average effectiveness of the teachers they are supplying to New York City schools. 
In particular, preparation directly linked to practice appears to benefit teachers in their first year. 




I. Introduction 

There are fierce debates over the best way to prepare teachers to improve outcomes for the 
students they teach. Some argue that easing entry into teaching is necessary to attract strong 
candidates (U.S. Department of Education, 2002). Others argue that investing in high quality 
teacher preparation will better serve our nation’s children (NCTAF, 1996). Even among those who 
believe that high quality preparation is important, there are sharp contrasts concerning the best 
approach (Levine, 2006). Most agree, however, that we lack a strong research basis for 
understanding how to prepare teachers to meet the challenges of urban schools (c.f. Cochran-Smith 
& Zeichner, 2005; Wilson, Floden, Ferrini-Mundy, 2001). Lack of evidence creates the opportunity 
for a myriad of potential “solutions” regarding teacher preparation and little way to evaluate their 
promise. This study is a first step towards developing evidence to inform these debates, looking 
carefully at the ways in which teachers are prepared and the consequences of that preparation for 
pupil learning. 

Teachers in New York City' enter teaching through a variety of pathways, including both 
more traditional and alternate routes. Even within these pathways, teachers can receive quite 
different preparation opportunities, with this variation existing both between and within institutions 
of higher education (Boyd, et al., 2008). Do these differences in the experiences of teachers in 
teacher education programs affect the achievement of the students taught by program graduates? If 
so, are there aspects of programs that are associated with greater improvements in student 
achievement? We explore these questions employing a unique database on teachers, their 
preparation, and the students they teach. We combine administrative data on individual teachers 
and students in New York City with detailed information about the components of teacher 
preparation programs as identified by an analysis of over 30 programs and a survey of all first-year 
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